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MASTER AND SERVANT 
By Louis L. Warp 


Zachary Morse had worked for J. B. Reynolds for 
fifteen years up to the past June, had planted J. B.’s 
corn with a famously straight ‘‘check,’’ had stacked his 
hay, had milked his cows, broken his colts, shucked his 
corn (or always a good share of it), and had run the 
engine for Reynolds’s threshing outfit — all apparently 
with an equable mind and certainly with all the dependa- 
bility that J. B. ever asked of a man. 

But now, on this rainy night of mid-August, when J. B. 
Reynolds’s threshing was only half finished and the oats 
beginning to sprout in the shocks, on this rainy night 
Old Zachary was dead. He had died two days ago at 
dawn — just as the rainy spell was starting, almost at 
the hour at which always before he had gone out to his 
engine to get up steam for the day’s threshing. He had 
‘‘complained a little’’ all through the harvest season — 
from the very beginning of the oats-cutting; but he 
thought the pains that came were rheumatic merely — it 
had been such a wet summer. And lately he had clung to 
his engine seat only out of a stubborn tenacity of his will 
and the force of long habit — positively sick on some 
days, unwilling to stop working. 

‘*Why, what you goin’ to do?’”’ he would ask in a high, 
irritated tone, whenever anyone would suggest his stop- 
ping work. ‘‘What ’d J. B. do? He’s got to get these 
oats out before the weather turns. Got to do it, and he’s 
got to have somebody at the engine. Anyways, I’ll be all 
right directly, ’guess.’’ 
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He would cling to his hard engine seat through the 
long hours of the day, with his eyes fixed upon the red 
throat of the separator which kept swallowing and swal- 
lowing the sheaves. Occasionally he would step down to 
the coal-wagon and pitch a few shovelfuls of fuel into the 
firebox. He scarcely said anything to anyone, but sat 
with his jaws set, his teeth biting his pipe constantly with 
the pain which he felt. 

He never went to a doctor. He said he was all right, 
whenever anyone suggested it. And so he had died, 
quietly, but in greater pain than usual, only two days 
ago, before the doctor arrived —for J. B. had sent for 
the doctor at last without Old Zachary knowing it. J. B. 
was the only person in the world who could have pre- 
vented Zachary’s working when sick, or who could have 
persuaded him to see a doctor. But J. B., following his 
own ways with men, had done neither; nor did anyone 
blame him exactly, now that Zach was gone. Heavy, 
somber men came and sat a while in the kitchen — few of 
them went in to see Zachary in his plain coffin in the 
sitting room—but none of them thought of blaming 
J. B., as they all called him. They understood — J. B. 
just didn’t feel like doing a thing like that, like suggest- 
ing that Zach stop working, or go to a doctor. J. B. and 
Old Zach had been so closely bound together that they 
always hid their intimacy, especially from each other; it 
was so strong and personal with them that they were 
ashamed to let it have any sort of expression. J. B. 
would have just felt awkward telling Zach to stop work- 
ing or to go to a doctor; that was all. And so J. B. let 
the thing slide on, till Zach died at last, and nobody knew 
exactly what he had died from. And tonight while the 
rain kept falling in the oats fields, J. B. sat in his kitchen 
with a few of his neighbors, hiding as well as he could 
the strange feeling which had crept over him since 
Zachary’s death —a feeling of loss, as if he had been 
deprived of one of his limbs. At first he had felt pretty 
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bad about it all, sad and rather shocked when the hard 
realization fully came to him that Old Zachary had really 
left him. But as he sat here this evening with his neigh- 
bors, who smoked their pipes so comfortably and talked 
about indifferent things, he was something like his every- 
day self again — the complacent, prosperous, almost ge- 
nial J. B. He had been talking with his companions — 
mostly of the discouraging weather — when at last he 
reached over, knocked the ashes from his pipe into the 
coal bucket, and called for his wife in an unusually cheer- 
ful, hearty manner. 

‘‘Jennie!’’ He intoned the word, so that his voice 
lingered in the rooms of the house for some moments. 
‘‘Jennie!’’— and a little woman came to the kitchen 
door, with her hands folded in a large clean apron. 
‘‘Jennie, would you get them cigars? Reckon you all 
like a cigar?’’ he said, turning to the men. 

(J. B. Reynolds had bought cigars by the box only a 
few times in his life — only on such extraordinary family 
occasions as marriages or deaths or events of the most 
grave importance. And this was one of the decencies he 
would not have omitted for Old Zachary.) 

There was an awkward minute or two, in the face of 
such unexpected hospitality. All the men lit and smoked 
their cigars uneasily, self-consciously — all except J. B. 
He liked a cigar greatly, though he did not smoke one 
often — ‘‘just never got into the way of it,’’ as he would 
have said. And he smoked his cigar tonight with extreme 
satisfaction, experiencing a mild exultation in his own 
generosity, watching the others smoke, and not feeling 
the need to say anything, but only to toss clouds of 
tobacco smoke toward the kitchen ceiling. The others 
tried to make conversation, very unsuccessfully, with 
short halting comments. Then a little man named 
McCray, who sat almost in the door, who had not yet 
succeeded in saying anything, and who felt particularly 
awkward, said abruptly, ‘‘Well, guess Zach would like 
this all right. Always did like a good smoke.”’ 
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This made matters only more sharply awkward; for 
most of the farmers had studiously avoided the dead man 
as they had talked on during the evening. A number of 
cigars glowed intensely, as if to burn away the difficulty 
with hard smoking. But J. B. only smoked on as usual. 
The remark had not disturbed his composure at all. And 
he said, very quietly, ‘‘Yes, Old Zach would like it — 
that’s what he would.’’ And then he nodded thought- 
fully to himself several times. ‘‘Good Old Zach —al- 
ways did like his smokin’.’’ 

This was confirmed by half a dozen solemn voices, one 
after another. ‘‘Didn’t care f’r cigars, though,’’ J. B. 
went on to say. ‘‘ Always wanted his old pipe. Remem- 
ber, he never smoked a cigar ’cept once to my knowl- 
edge.”’ 

Then J. B. began to smile shrewdly but kindly, and he 
glanced at one or two of the other men. ‘‘That was the 
time he was goin’ to get married,”’ he said. 

A smile came over each solemn face in the kitchen. 
Old J. B. looked up at all of them, and his smile was 
broader and kindlier. Then his chair came down from 
its tilt, and J. B.’s elbows rested on his knees, while he 
looked through the grating into a dull fire in the stove. 

The smile suddenly vanished again, and was gone for a 
few moments. J. B. shook his head slowly, thinking to 
himself. ‘‘Poor Old Zach,’’ he said, and then smiled 
again. ... 

J. B. discovered that his cigar was nearly out. He 
pulled at it for a half-minute with great concentration. 
Then he leaned back in his chair again and noted the 
glowing end of his half-cigar with satisfaction. No one 
said anything, and everyone knew that J. B. was going 
to tell something — some favorite reminiscence of Old 
Zach. All the reluctant fear about disclosing his fond- 
ness for the man who had served him so long now seemed 
to be dropping from J. B. under the spell of the cigars. 
‘*You remember when Old Zach was goin’ to get mar- 
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ried,’’ he said, flicking some ashes compactly half-way to 
the coal bucket where they scattered with a splashing 
effect upon the linoleum. 

‘¢You all remember when he went away that time, don’t 
you?’’ he said. 

Everybody remembered it, but none of the men in the 
kitchen were smiling about it now. They didn’t know 
what J. B. was going to make out of the matter, and they 
were all waiting for their cue. You always had to let 
J. B. come to the point in his own fashion, in his own 
good. time — but tonight nobody much minded if the 
point had to wait till the end of his cigar. 

‘‘Remember how he explained it when he came back?’’ 
J. B. went on, abruptly looking up at all his listeners and 
chuckling a little. ‘‘ Yeah, he said she wouldn’t come out 
and live in the country. He said she wouldn’t leave the 
city — she wanted to be a town gal, as Zach put it. He 
said she objected, when it come down to it, to comin’ out 
to the country. I remember yet just how he ended up 
the story. ‘Yep,’ he said, ‘I just turned her down right 
then and there. She’d either come out with me and live 
with me out here, where I could be aworkin’ on a farm 
like I always have been, or else I didn’t want her. No 
city dolls fer me,’ he said. And that was all Zach ever 
said about it. From that day on he never mentioned the 
affair once.’’ 

The cigar smoke went up in bluish clouds here and 
there over the kitchen. After a minute or so somebody 
said something about a ‘‘light,’’ and a match was taken 
from the big box on top of the stove. J. B. remained 
leaning backward at his sharp angle, and was silent for 
a while, only blowing one cloud of tobacco smoke after 
another into the heavy air. A strange shrewd smile kept 
playing about his eyes, and there was an immense curious 
satisfaction in his face. 

‘‘Of course that was just Zach’s own story, you know,”’’ 
was the way in which J. B. continued his talk. 
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‘*You don’t think he was goin’ to get married at all 
then, when he went away?’’ asked big Arch Timmons 
from the other side of the kitchen stove. 

‘‘No, don’t at all,’’ answered J. B. 

‘‘Course, his not ever sayin’ anything about it after- 
ward was strange,’’ admitted little McCray over in the 
corner by the door. 

‘‘Yeah, that’s one reason,’’ said J. B. with a wrinkle of 
frown above his eyes. ‘‘But I just sort of felt all along 
there never was anything to it. Fact, I hadn’t any doubt 
about it at all. Never believed Zach thought of gettin’ 
married.”’ 

‘‘Well, why do you suppose he said it?’’ asked little 
McCray, at the edge of his chair with curiosity. 

‘*Well, you know Zach had seen lots of the world afore 
he came out to work f’r me on that June day fifteen years 
ago. And you know he never went nowheres much after 
he came. Stayed right with me. Best hand I ever had 
— and I’ll say it now, he was the best hand I ever expect 
to have. Well, that time he went away — in the last of 
May it was—yes, it was just six years ago—he had 
been with me then f’r nine years. Well, I think that all 
at once he just took one of his old natural notions to 
move — and it just got the best of him. Till he just 
decided he’d have to go. And it had been botherin’ him 
f’r some time, as I could see. He wrote some letters and 
got one from somebody — I don’t know who or how. And 
then he told me he was goin’. But poor Old Zach — 
when it came down to it he couldn’t hardly do it. And 
when I asked him why, he was all but lost. He didn’t 
know what to say. Seemed as if he couldn’t think of 
anything. He stammered around awhile, and then finally 
that’s what he told me. ‘Fact is, boss,’ he said, ‘I’m 
goin’ to get married.’ And he smiled sheepish-like and 
looked down at the ground, and I never did see anybody 
look so queer as Zach did then. But that was Zach for 
you. He just went to pieces whenever he knew he was in 
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the wrong — he was just made that way, that was all. 
That was on Friday he told me, I remember, and he said 
he was goin’ next day——- Saturday, and the weddin’ 
would be Saturday night in the city. He asked if he 
could have the rig to drive over to the village that evening 
to get shaved and to get a few clothes. I told him yes. 
And so he went. I was still sittin’ up when he came home 
from the village. Was sittin’ on the porch when he came 
in. Course he stopped and seemed to be lookin’ f’r me. 
Reached in his pocket and took out a couple cigars. Gave 
me one. And we both sat and smoked f’r a while. Joked 
a little about the weddin’, for Zach was a little cooler 
now. Had sort o’ got control of himself. 

‘‘Well, anyway, he went off the next day. I didn’t say 
much. He drew up all his wages. And I thought then 
there was something in the wind more than a weddin’. 
Took him to the train — and I tell you he shook hands 
rather sheepish too. Yes, sir. Course I hated like every- 
thing to see him go. Never hated to see any man leave 
so much before. But off he went. And I just had to 
smile a little when it was all over, as I drove home by 
myself. 

‘‘Then of course you know the rest — how he turned 
up again. Just about two weeks later. Said he’d de- 
cided not to get married after all. Said the girl wouldn’t 
leave the city, that she wanted to be a city gal, a city doll 
I think it was he called her. Said he was back to work 
f’r me now f’r good. 

‘‘And, and—I don’t mind sayin’ now that I was 
mighty glad to see him back too. But, by George, I don’t 
think I was half as glad as he was to get back — no, sir. 
Just like a dog comin’ home after bein’ lost — just like 
that. Glad as everything to be with me. I could see it.’’ 

And J. B. leaned back in his chair still farther than 
before, and hooked the thumb of his cigar hand into a 
pocket of the old vest he was wearing, and smoked with 
the old pleasure of the master who remembers that one 
man has served him for the sheer joy of doing so. 
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Then the butt of his cigar began to grow hot in his 
fingers. He took a few more draughts of the smoke deep 
into his lungs, then tossed the stub into the stove after 
opening one of the small round lids. 

Someone was rising, as if making to go home. ‘‘Oh, 
won’t you have another cigar, boys?’’ asked J. B., reach- 
ing for the box on top of the stove. 

‘‘No, no, thanks, J. B.,’’ some one said, ‘‘the family 
will be waitin’ f’r me and worryin’ if I don’t get along.’’ 

And one after another of the men arose from his chair, 
each putting his cigar stub into the stove as J. B. had 
done, and each offering some apology for leaving as he 
went out into the storm. 


J. B. sat alone in the kitchen when all the neighbors 
were gone. The other members of his own family were 
going upstairs now. His wife came to the kitchen door 
and suggested that J. B. had better come to sleep also. 
No, he would better stay up, he guessed — someone ought 
to stay up, he thought. Then his wife went upstairs, one 
slow step after another, till at last all was still in the 
house except the dropping now and again of a heavy 
shoe above. 

J. B. lit another cigar and slouched in his chair. 
Through the smoke as it circled about him he remembered 
again the dead man, and looked through the door now and 
again toward the plain black coffin in the sitting room 
where it was dimly lit by one small light which had been 
turned very low. J.B. then listened to the rain upon the 
window, and he wondered when they would ever get back 
to the threshing. And then he remembered Old Zach sit- 
ting on the threshing engine and suddenly forgot the rain 
again; and smoked steadily, thinking and thinking of 
Zachary Morse, and mixing with his strong honest affec- 
tion just that filament of vanity which makes the master 
foolish where the servant was comparatively wise, — 
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while the rain in the oats fields came down and down and 
there was no star for a candle, but only a dim coal-oil 
lamp burning through the night beside a plain black coffin 
in the other room. 





HERITAGE 


By GwENDOLYN HasTE 


What will come from that which is gone and beautiful, 

From Norway pines talking in the desperate northwest 
wind, 

From wintergreen and the dull bloom of blueberries, 

From tall sand slopes plunging to blue water, 

And slim yellow beaches slipping into grey water? 


The A watcher alone 
Inight Ona cold ridge breaking the sky, 
House Forlorn with dune grasses and tangled berry 


bushes, 

Shattered tower, open to blizzard and empty 
sunlight, 

Melting into the age of the reticent pines and 
grey water. 


Forest Here are silent slopes 
Fire Silvery with the lost stillness of burned forest, 
Brushed over with summer and mauve blossoms. 
Strange inlets bend. 
The austerity of wilderness stalks along their 
edges. 
Marshes run dark and fearful — clotted growth 
and cold odors. 
No step comes here. 
No voice falls between naked tree and tree. 
This is not solitude 
But the desolation that has never known stars. 
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At night they rock sleepily together 
Singing ancient melodies, 
Sorrows older than the first mother, | 
Cradling sleep in grief. 
They are tall as life. 
Around their roots wintergreen and harebells 
sing small tunes 
Of fragile gaiety and youth, 
But around their heads rush the harmonies of 
eternity. 


Death met them 

Living in their tepees 

Fishing from grey water. 

Death huddled them together under the pines. 
Fantastic death! 

With little bowls for food — 

Strange messages to strange gods. 
Beneath the serene familiarity of the sky, 
Beside the eternal monotony of the water, 
Only man is strange — 

Dark man, 

Secret and gone, 

Leaving his little bowls empty to the rain. 


Vanishing lace of foam 

Spread upon yellow beaches, 
Dropped by singing waves 

That come 

And come again — 

Hush — upon the sand. 

Shadows flow down from the pines, 
Spread over the beaches, 

Rest upon the waters. 

Out of the east — the moon — 

And shivering light upon the restless waves. 
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Hush — 

And hush. 

Your fire burns, 
Your voices chatter, 
But I am darkness, 
I am the mother. 
Draw down. 

Let my whispering edges touch your hand. 
Draw down. 

Hush — 

And hush. 


How shall this be remembered 

That is gone and beautiful 

And half forgotten? 

Shall the wet footprint harden? 

The wave break and freeze into crystal lace? 

Where are words 

For vanished wonder? 

Out of the child 

Who grew with the black pines 

And slender beach grasses, 

Who yielded herself to wind and cold rain and soft sun- 
light, 

Who unfolded as the wintergreen 

And the light harebell, 

Out of the heart, warm with summer, 

Out of that which is gone and beautiful 

Shall song come? 











THE BALLAD OF HANNAH SILVIS 


By Epna BRYNER 


Hannah Silvis walked beside the Boss’s daughter on 
the long curve of corduroy descending to the swift creek. 
Behind the two young girls the road crept stealthily down 
through the forest from the furthest lairs of steel-toothed 
lumber mills eating steadily away at the walls that en- 
closed them. Ahead, past the last hungry monster on 
haunches high above the big dam, it curved a secure, well- 
traveled mile up and around the low ridge to the edge of 
the forest where the school was and the cluster of houses 
and stores called Town. On both sides, the forest swept 
out over ridges and creek-drained valleys, unbroken save 
where mill monsters sat, guzzling day-long meals, snap- 
ping up the woody prey that vigilant keepers flung them, 
whining as they dismembered it with long slobbering yel- 
low slavers, returning it, unappeased, to the hands that 
fed. Animals roamed softly there, seeking their own 
prey, taking it in, making of it their blood and bone, their 
roaming. 

Hannah Silvis was telling the Boss’s daughter about 
her sister, who had just had her first baby. Her soft 
voice was full of wonder at the miracle of birth. The 
Boss’s daughter, full of wonder at the person telling of 
the miracle, regarded earnestly the long-limbed little 
woman with high hard breasts walking soberly there as 
of necessity laid upon her, with her head a little bent, her 
grey eyes down-looking, the pure line of her face in high 
relief from heavy straight hair parted and rolled back in- 
to the great braid down her back. She quivered to the 
cool breath of Hannah’s paleness, paler than the waxy 
rhododendron flowers, plashed with a faint dawn of pink, 
that opened with slow unwilling motion their clusters 
in June amid the thick tropical wall of their leaves 
massed high along rough water courses. She marveled 
at the dark dignity of Hannah’s clothes, a dull print 
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dress and cloak of dark stuff, given her by the towns- 
people, but of herself as though she had woven the cloth 
and fashioned it with her own fingers. 

The Boss’s daughter, in her bright dress which showed 
itself from the wood-brown, gold-braided coat, walked 
soberly too, and of necessity — in a compulsion of sym- 
pathy in the soberness of the person at her side, subdu- 
ing the tripping three steps of her short, muscled legs to 
the longer two of Hannah’s, subduing to Hannah’s pale 
intentness all her own color and crispness that held and 
loosed her like the running motion of the nasturtiums 
that she tended in her forest yard, rivals to the paler 
flowers of the wood. 

Into the long quivering glances that she cast like veils 
over Hannah, she threw all the movement of the forest 
that coursed through and through her, the waving of 
branches that were of themselves dark motion in the air, 
the cloud rift across the sky overhead, the clean swoop of 
a bird, the small running of water from the spring by the 
roadside, showing motion to her eyes, sounding motion 
to her ears, far past where eyes and ears could follow, to 
larger running in the swift creek, thence to river and to 
larger river, and at last into the sea. Wave-mannered, 
she dashed herself over Hannah, over the road, over the 
forest, gathering herself in again, a series of broken 
measures subdued to the slow movement that ran up 
through her pale companion from feet to head, slipping 
off head to feet again in long hoop-bounding measure. 


Hannah Silvis seemed very old to eleven-year-old Ann 
Brandt, but she was just turned thirteen. At thirteen, in 
the city of Rome in the year of our Lord 304, a young 
girl named Agnes had received the double crown of chas- 
tity and martyrdom and had become a saint daily com- 
memorated in the Canon of the Mass. Hannah’s sister, 
who had been married a year and who had just had her 
first baby, was fourteen. 
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‘‘That’s the way it is in our family.’’ 

The Boss’s daughter caught the pulsing of a living fact 
which lifted Hannah up out of hemlock walls, out of hem- 
lock forest, away from the iron round of tasks where 
there was a bare floor, one plate to each person, and 
almost every year a new baby to be washed and dressed 
and fed or laid away in a box somewhere under cover of 
the forest. ‘‘The way it is in our family.’’ Something 
to hold to, dignifying — an ordered precision, tradition. 

‘‘T mean, my mother’s family.’’ Quietly Hannah made 
the distinction which sundered her world in two, pushing 
away that from which her sorrow came to let her mind 
dwell on that from which came joy. 

The Boss’s daughter, sweeping her gaze over the bent 
head, looked quickly away up into the forest, trying to 
throw off into the clear, confusing tracery of early spring 
branches against pale spring sky what Hannah had 
thrust aside in her quiet remark. She steadied her mind 
on Hannah’s father, pushing away from contact with him 
the whole tribe out of which good had strangely emerged 
in his person. She thrust away from him with all of her 
strength his four brothers: Hank, thief, jailbird, wan- 
derer, at home long enough to give his wife a child, eat up 
the store of food others had brought her, then away, 
deserting her to strangers’ care again; Mat, the strong 
man, living with Millie, not married to her, and a child of 
four cursed because of that with strange convulsive 
movements that threw her foaming like an animal on the 
ground; Ab, thief and roisterer, and his younger brother, 
youngest of all, thief and roisterer with him, Jule; and 
other evil men and women who came and went between 
Trout Creek woods and the Big Rocks near Morrowsville. 
She thrust them out of her high up into the forest; and 
they came swooping down through the air, settling about 
their brother, biting at his face. 

She held her mind to the worth of Hannah’s father. 
She saw the way straight between her own house and the 
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place where Joseph Silvis lived, and people walking back 
and forth on it, holding up their heads. Her father 
walked up there when he wanted something special of 
Joseph Silvis, and Joseph Silvis came down of his own 
accord to ask advice of the Boss. Her mother went up 
there herself at times, to take a little walk, she said. The 
way was easy to the small rough hemlock house where 
there was a swept floor, a table with cooked food, children 
with clean faces. Her mother asked Mrs. Silvis to come 
down and bake bread for her, or sew and bring the chil- 
dren (with Hannah) to play in the yard where there was 
a swing under the beech tree. 

The way to the houses of the other Silvises was 
crooked, crooked even across the road where Hank’s 
stringy, toothless wife lived with her brood of wailing, 
stringy children; crooked indeed up over the long hill to 
Millie’s. In those houses there was a littered floor, a 
broken table with dirty scraps of bread, a bed of rusty 
springs. Her father and brothers never went there. 
Once in a while Millie or Eb came with crouching steps 
and downcast eyes to beg to scrub a floor that they might 
earn a few pennies. Then her mother put them quickly 
to work so that they might be through and gone on their 
crooked ways before the Boss came home, giving them a 
few extra pennies for their own comfort, being sorry for 
what their men were. 

There had been a time when the ways to their houses 
might have been straight, too. All the Silvises had 
worked for her father at some time or other. Hank had 
worked the first summer, telling prodigious tales of how 
much work he was going to turn out — be the Boss’s best 
man, he was. But he felled the trees the wrong way, 
breaking up good timber in waste, put the wedges in 
badly so that a tree might easily hurt a man, splintered 
the bark when he peeled it off, went to sleep a half day 
at a time, ran away finally, leaving his family to be taken 
care of all winter from the Brandt wood pile and table. 
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Mat had worked, too, making his big strength count; but 
soon he had money without work, going and coming back 
and forth between Morrowsville and Trout Creek night- 
times. Ab and Jule, helping in the woods, stole the good 
steel tools and the red mittens that Gran’mammy Mona- 
han had knit for the Brandt boys. 

Then her father had let it be known that he wanted no 
more Silvises anywhere around his work place or his 
living place except by express invitation. Only Joseph 
had remained, working steadily day after day, packing 
shingles while the mill was running, felling trees, peeling 
bark at other times, putting in his work in trade at the 
Company store where her father put his own work partly 
in trade, man to man. 

The tools and red mittens reappeared magically in the 
spot from which they had been taken. The Silvis boys 
edged around where work was going on, waiting to be 
taken on again. But her father had remained hardened. 

The Silvises had stayed away then, knowing him, fear- 
ing his power, passing his children on the road to Town 
with lowered eyes. But Joseph Silvis had lived on, 
clothing his wife and children, adding a little comfort 
now and then to his house, marrying off his eldest daugh- 
ter honorably at the time appointed in her family to a 
good industrious boy, keeping a worried eye upon his 
second daughter, already a little woman, and an object of 
desire to those to whom it were a wrong. 

Echoes of all that clanging in eleven’s mind between 
the time Hannah said, ‘‘I mean, my mother’s family,”’ 
and the next thing she said. This eleven lived close to 
the quick of life. She knew birth, death, and the round 
of living in between. Hannah’s bone-bare round she 
knew. That lived painfully within the homely garnish- 
ments of her own larger-dimensioned world, held to the 
home orbit, authority of father and mother, mothering of 
younger ones, tyranny of older ones. She could link her 
arm in Hannah’s in the full comprehension of inexorable 
demands. 
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Two little strokes of the pen, one set by the side of one, 
this eleven had set many ones side by side. Where would 
they lead to, the mile on mile of rough road, uncleared 
forest, stony creek-bottoms, that these sturdy legs had 
traveled? To a small village of homely tasks. Long 
rows of beds whose tumbled covers the small hands had 
made straight. Towering piles of clothes, piece upon 
piece, hung out to dry, taken down, sprinkled, smoothed 
with the hot iron, folded and put away. Great stacks of 
dishes, carried and set and taken up and washed and set 
again. Pails of water, dipped from the spring and 
brought to the low bench. Sticks of wood from the porch 
to the big box by the kitchen stove. Over it all, a blanket 
soft and fresh and thick, of flowers gathered by those 
deft fingers and made into nosegays and wreaths and 
scattered on graves on Memorial Day. To read, a village 
book, ladder thick, of pages leafed by those fingers, 
conned by those eyes. 

This eleven had seen other places, known other ways of 
life; and now pondered deeply on Hannah’s, walking 
there beside her. 

The Boss’s daughter was the only living being who 
knew Hannah Silvis. Others saw her and she moved 
palely before them. They spoke to her and she answered 
little. Ann Brandt entered into her out of her own larger 
world, turned round in the bare kingdom enclosed tightly 
within Hannah’s frame with no reaching out to the pages 
of books, to forest, to places beyond the forest, only to 
one and that one too far away. She turned round with 
Hannah, a slow revolution, and darted out again to take 
deep breath, returning to the slow coil for very fascina- 
tion of it, stirring the tender flush of life there until it 
flowed faster and Hannah spoke out what she could. 

‘“‘The oldest girl is always married at thirteen and 
when she gets her baby, they take a picture of all of 
them, the women folks. They’ve taken the picture al- 
ready. It’s lovely. The tiny little baby in the center in 
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Lonnie’s arms, and then mamma— mamma was there, 
you know, when the baby came — mamma right back of 
her and gran’ma on one side of mamma and great-gran’- 
ma on the other. . . .”’ 

‘‘Great-grandma!’’ Time goes back somewhere into 
timelessness. 

‘Yes. And great-great-gran’ma right down in front 
by the side because she’s the oldest. Six generations!’’ 
Her voice dwelt lovingly on ‘‘generations,’’ giving each 
syllable its just due, a word of reverence, Bible word. 
‘‘And mamma says I’m to go down there, next week 
maybe, if Mr. McDermott takes the load of shingles 
down. She’ll trust me with him.’’ 


Hannah Silvis was safe with the Boss’s daughter — 
safer than when she was alone, safer than when in her 
own home. Hannah had foes in the woods. She dwelt 
in insecurity, trembling, and there was no one to look to. 
A slow life and a thick life she was a part of. One thing 
happened, to a woman, and life was over both here and 
hereafter. Another thing happened and life went on, 
upward. 

Her foes, were they not of her own household? They 
had been forbidden the house. Still, they were of the 
house. Of the house, they knew its weaknesses and 
waited. Out of the darkness they threw stones at the 
house, hitting it in front, behind, at one side, at the other, 
on the roof. Once they broke a window. The stones 
said: ‘‘Here are your brothers that the Boss told to keep 
away from your house. But we are still your brothers. 
Don’t forget.’’ 

Then Joseph Silvis took the Bible down from the shelf 
and read aloud in a great voice so that his words reached 
out into the darkness where the brothers were, and they 
ran away. For they were afraid of the Bible. Was there 
not a versé in it that the Indian Doctor read over a man 
who cut his foot in the woods to stop the bleeding? They 
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were afraid of their brother when he read the Bible out 
in a great voice. They were afraid of his daughter by 
whom he set great store because he, her father, clung to 
the Bible. They were afraid of the Boss who told them 
to keep away from their brother and their brother’s 
daughter. They were afraid of their brother’s daughter 
when she was with the Boss’s daughter on the road that 
led through the forest up to the school at the edge of 
Town. 


‘¢Why, Hannah, that’s a long way. It’s forty miles!’’ 
The Boss’s daughter caught herself up quickly, hearing 
within her the stir of her father’s words: Forty miles 
those rascals go with the things they steal. They hide 
them in the rocks near Morrowsville and their worthy 
brethren come and get them and sell them. ‘‘You’ll be 
missing school. I thought you weren’t going to be miss- 
ing any this spring.’’ 

‘Yes, but I never thought about Lonnie’s baby.’ 

‘¢You could wait until school’s over.’’ 

Hannah was slow in answering. ‘‘Seems like I’ve got 
to go now, first time there’s a chance. If I miss school, I 
can read the Good Book.’’ 

‘‘The Bible.’’ 

‘‘Yes, the Good Book. That’s worth more than study 
books. You can’t go wrong if you read it, papa says. He 
reads it every morning and every evening.’’ 

‘‘The Indian Doctor reads the Bible and he’s a bad 
man.”’ 

‘*Yes. But he lets us alone since he knows papa reads 
the Bible. He says we don’t need to paste brown paper 
in the barn now to keep the evil spirits away.”’ 

‘‘But you can read other books, too. I’ve read the 
Bible all the way through, every single word, and I know 
lots of it by heart. But I wouldn’t miss school for any- 
thing.’’ 

‘‘Yes. Your papa’s an educated man. Why, he was 
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principal of the whole school once. And you’re way on. 
You’re in the sixth grade already and me only in the 
fourth.’’ 

‘*You’ve never been to school much. I haven’t missed 
a single day since I started.’’ 

“‘T know. That’s why if T read the Good Book and go 
by what it says, that’s better than school for me.’’ 

There was a long breathing silence while they stopped 
to drink deep from the last spring. 

‘‘Hannah, you’re thirteen and you’re not married.’’ 

‘It’s only the oldest girl that’s married at thirteen. 
I’m the second girl. Lonnie met her man while she was 
working. Maybe I’ll never be married.’’ Her grey eyes 
turned slowly upon her little friend, bearing in their 
troubled depths that which could not be spoken and which 
heaved up in the Boss’s daughter vision of the viscid web 
woven there in the forest for the tormenting of Hannah. 
‘*But isn’t it lovely about Lonnie?’’ 


If only those bad men hadn’t been the first ones to ask 
her! Her own uncles! Why had they swaggered up 
there, those two roisterers, after they had been forbidden 
her father’s house, Ab and Jule, with flowers in their 
buttonholes, to pay a call on their esteemed brother 
Joseph? Asking for the health of their brother’s daugh- 
ter, and, when she appeared, making offers of marriage 
to their brother for her hand! Making their mocking 
offers in turn in the quiet presence of Joseph Silvis and 
his daughter and her mother sitting distraught with the 
baby in her arms! 

When they were done, and they were let to have their 
say, Joseph Silvis quietly and courteously refused them, 
which was something beyond the wisdom which could 
have been expected of him and which had in it intimation 
of some power behind him greater than that which they 
had come to insult. They went away then, carrying off 
their discomfiture with garbled versions of the escapade. 
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And from time to time, stones fell about Joseph Silvis’ 
house out of the darkness. Then he exorcised the spirits 
of evil with the word of God in a loud voice. In his heart, 
he said, ‘‘ What is this evil thing which they are going to 
do?’’ — and he could only fear for what was to happen 
in the future. 

All the time was the future, while steel-toothed mon- 
sters ate and disgorged, while furry animals ate and 
thrived, and creatures called men roamed, seeking. 
Joseph Silvis packed shingles: ‘‘She’s with the Boss’s 
daughter now on her way to school, and she’ll come back 
with her.’’ Joseph Silvis’ wife put white beans into clear 
spring water in the black iron kettle: ‘‘If only they hadn’t 
come that way and asked for our Hannah! Bad luck, such 
a thing, for the first time a girl’s asked. Such a good boy 
asked our Lonnie! Bad luck!’’ The Boss struggled with 
the new man, showing him the way of the work, growling 
to himself, ‘‘Wish Joe Silvis had any management in 
him! But he’s a good man, to be depended on. That 
daughter of his, a good girl, nice for Annie, she’s fond of 
her.’’ Mrs. Brandt was planning: ‘‘I must get Hannah’s 
mother tomorrow. Lucky they’re different from the 
other Silvises; hard for them. Hannah’s a good girl, 
good for Annie to have with her.’’ 

Hannah Silvis walked beside the Boss’s daughter on 
through the forest and the two came safe to the edge of 
Town where the school was. 


Hannah Silvis went to see the new baby and came back 
again. She went away so early one morning that only 
the Brandt boy whose turn it was to make the morning 
fire saw her. He ran to call his sister. Ann got to the 
door in time to catch a hasty glimpse of Hannah, with 
her dark cloak tight about her, sitting high up above the 
two strong horses on the creaking spring seat beside 
gaunt Mr. McDermott, in front of the great lead af 
shingles. 
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Two weeks later in the chill late afternoon clearing-up 
after a day of soaking rain, Ann’s mother called her from 
her catechism. ‘‘There’s Hannah back again.’’ The 
familiar little figure sat bent over double. Ann and her 
mother went down the plank walk a little way to call to 
her while the team drank long sighing intakes of the clear 
water. 

‘¢Hannah, you look wet.’’ 

‘‘Yes, ma’am.’’ Hannah’s voice floated hoarse. ‘‘It 
rained near all day.’’ 

‘‘Change your clothes the minute you get home and tell 
your mother to give you something hot to drink.”’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘How’s the little baby?”’ 

‘‘She’s lovely, Mrs. Brandt. Just like Lonnie.’’ 


Hannah Silvis was sick in bed. Her father came to the 
Boss. Ann ushered him in to her father who gave him a 
note to the family doctor in Town. Some time later, the 
doctor came driving past the watering trough with Jo- 
seph Silvis beside him in the muddy buggy. In half an 
hour he was back at the watering trough, pulling up 
short, throwing the lines over the picket fence, striding 
swiftly up the plank walk. 

Ann’s father met him at the door. ‘‘How is she, 
Doctor?”’ 

‘‘She’s a very sick girl.’’ The doctor came through 
the kitchen into the living room. ‘‘The cold she caught 
pulled her down terribly. Of course, it was only a matter 
of time. If it hadn’t been this cold, it would have been 
another one. She’s a delicate girl, no stamina; and she 
broods too much. Long-standing condition.’? He went 
over to the cradle where the latest Brandt that he had 
brought into the world lay crowing at the ceiling, stroked 
its little hand. The Brandts stood about the room, Ann 
bark in the cerner neat the old red chest, waiting, it 
seemed, for sqmething the doctor was to say. 
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‘‘Then ?”? 

‘¢‘She’ll be up from the cold in a couple of days. The 
other’s gone on too long.’’ He pressed a look beneath 
his words to Ann’s father and mother. 

‘‘She’s a good girl. My own girl, here, is fond of her.”’ 
Ann felt her father’s eyes upon her, seeing her, not see- 
ing her, seeing Hannah, seeing beyond Hannah. ‘‘I’d 
like to do something for her.’’ 

The doctor glanced around the cheerful living room 
with its gay rag carpet, its white curtains worked in col- 
ored border, the round companionable table, the old com- 
fortable chairs with their stuffed cushions. ‘‘If you 
could keep her down here for a bit? It’s pretty bare up 
there.’’ 

‘‘Yes, yes. But can she eat nice little things? My 
wife can fix up something special for her.’’ 

The doctor turned back through the kitchen, telling 
Ann’s mother what Hannah could eat. ‘‘And you 
think?’’ Ann’s father followed him out to the porch, 
down the plank walk to the gate, asking him questions, 
listening. 


Hannah Silvis sat in the softest, easiest chair in the 
Boss’s house before a table spread with a white cloth 
where good dishes were placed, chicken with gravy, 
mashed potatoes, spiced blackberries in a sparkling dish. 
Sunday dinner. There was a faint flush on her white 
cheeks. Her grey eyes glowed with greenish fire. 

‘‘Mamma, give Hannah the plate with the crocus on 
a” 

The Boss put nice things on her plate, small pieces of 
the white meat of chicken, soft potato. The Boss’s wife 
dished up silver spoons of purple juice. ‘‘I guess a little 
of this won’t hurt you. It’ll taste good.’’ 

Kat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow you shall die. 

Ann watched her father’s unquiet eyes fall again and 
again on Hannah’s face, trying to find out something he 
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must know, looking quickly away again as though he were 
afraid she might guess what was in his mind. The three 
big boys behaved with the company manners they ac- 
corded to grownups, passed their plates without jostling 
arms. The two little boys watched their elders with 
curiosity, ate what was given them without fussing. The 
baby slept in the cradle. 

Hannah Silvis was on a throne, a little homemade 
throne, eating a celestial meal. 

‘‘Give Hannah a little more of the white meat.’’ 

Was Hannah going to die? Ann did not quite believe 
it. Here she was sitting at the table with them, sharing 
their food. ‘‘At any time,’’ the doctor said. They had 
told Ann. Her father thought she ought to know. 

The big boys went away after dinner to their own con- 
cerns. The little boys played quietly in the yard under 
the beech tree. Ann’s mother cleared up, let it be under- 
stood that Ann was to stay with Hannah. 

‘‘T’ll show you the books, Hannah.’’ She took them, 
one by one, out of the old walnut press, telling her what 
they were about. Hannah, very still in the cushioned 
chair, let the books slip in and out of her hands. 

‘‘Don’t get Hannah all tired out, Ann.”’’ 

Was Hannah really going to die? 


Hannah Silvis was dead. Her father came early in 
the morning and told the Brandts while they were at 
breakfast. ‘‘She had a beautiful time at your house 
yesterday, Mr. Brandt. I’ll never forget what you did 
for her.”’ 

‘‘She was a good girl,’’ said Ann’s father, ‘‘a good 
daughter. You’ll have that to remember. We'll all miss 
her. Annie here, will miss her, maybe, as much as any- 
body.’’ 

Joseph Silvis waited. His words were hard to come. 
‘‘They’ve been talking about her, since she was sick. 
They’ve told a lot of folks already. They said there was 
something the matter with her.’’ 
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‘¢Something?’’ 

‘‘Something that shouldn’t have been, when she went 
down there to see her sister’s baby.’’ 

Ann’s father comprehended. ‘‘Shame! The skunks!’’ 
He arose from the table heavily and led Joseph Silvis 
into another room. Dark words floated out to those at 
the table. ‘‘But they know that she went with Mr. Mc- 
Dermott and that she came back with him. She was with 
her sister the whole time. They know what the doctor 
said.’’ 

‘‘Yes. But they let on that there was a chance. She 
was away from us, where we couldn’t see her.’’ 

‘*T’ll have them run out of here.’’ 

‘*Tt’s done, Mr. Brandt. Now they’ve done it. They 
laugh about it. And she’s dead. No one will ever be 
sure.”’ 

‘‘You’re sure and I’m sure. And her mother. You’d 
better leave things to me. I’ll see that she’s taken care 
of properly.”’ 


Hannah Silvis was to be buried in the graveyard back 
of the Presbyterian church. Her parents were not mem- 
bers, but Ann’s father was and he had seen to the thing. 
He had had a long talk with the minister, explaining how 
things were, and the minister understood. The minister 
had called his council about him and explained to them 
and they understood. 

There had been money collected from the deacons of 
the church and a shining casket purchased, cushioned in 
soft white velvet, with silvered handles to lift it by. Mr. 
McDermott had brought it down from Town on the 
shingle wagon, driving as slowly with it past the water- 
ing trough as if it had been a great load of shingles. 

Ann’s father asked her: ‘‘Shall you go up now with 
me to see Hannah?’’ 

Out on the porch in a pitcher of water was a big branch 
of early flowering rhododendron that Ann had got for 
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the time. ‘‘Shall I ery when I see her?’’ She did not 
want to cry before her father. 

‘*Yes, papa,’’ she answered at last. 

‘*Well, come then.’’ She took the flowering branch in 
one hand, held tight to her father’s hand with the other. 
It had been a long time since she had done that. There 
was a baby, Hannah’s sister’s baby, and now Hannah was 
dead. Had the baby to be born so that Hannah could die, 
or had Hannah to die so that the baby could be born? 
They went round together in her mind, birth and death. 
Hannah had said, ‘‘ Maybe I’ll never get married.”’ 

‘‘She was a good, good girl, Annie,’’ her father was 
saying. 

‘*Yes, papa.’’ The leering faces of Ab and Jule came 
floating before her down out of the forest and above 
them, faintly smiling — Hannah’s face, like the face of 
an angel. 

She went alone into Hannah’s own small room, where 
Hannah lay turned a little on her side, with her eyes 
closed, sleeping. The laurel bushes by the window 
nodded sticky pinkish lantern clusters toward the peace- 
ful head. They filled glass jars with ice and laid them 
about her, a glass enclosure — homely device — jars that 
perhaps the hands, now folded, once had filled with ber- 
ries gathered in the forest. 

She was afraid that she would cry when she went into 
the room. Her father left her alone, she knew, for fear 
she would cry. She stood looking at the peaceful face 
and then out of the window at the laurel shining in the 
June sunshine. She laid the branch of rhododendron 
with its pale, half-unfolded flowers over Hannah’s feet. 
‘‘Little laurel at her head, big laurel at her feet.’’ She 
was glad for Hannah. She went out of the room waiting 
while her father went in. 


Hannah Silvis had a big funeral. Many, many towns- 
people were there, and all the Silvises, skulking a little, 
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but trying to take dignity to themselves out of the great 
occasion. Twelve pallbearers came down the long mile 
to Hannah’s house in the woods. They carried the 
casket, six at a time, past the watering trough, where 
Ann and her father and three big brothers joined them, 
down the long curve to the mill, across the bridge, up 
around the low ridge to the town, through Town to the 
center and on up to the Presbyterian church. That was 
long service for the silvered handles. One of them gave 
way on the very last part of the journey near the church 
and for a moment the casket sagged. 

In the train of people that followed there were some 
men with leering faces who bent themselves double and 
shook with stifled laughter. They were hustled away 
and the procession went on. 

The minister preached a sermon the like of which had 
never been heard in the town. Out of its words the name 
of Hannah Silvis sprang up like a tall silver lily reaching 
up out of back mold to open petals in a radiance that 
came down from Heaven. 

Afterwards it was whispered that people had been 
saying things weren’t quite right when the silver handle 
came off a casket that way. 

Joseph Silvis came in grief to Ann’s father. ‘‘You 
see? They keep on.’’ 

‘‘Your girl is dead. She was a good girl. That must 
be enough.’’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. Brandt, yes,’’ answered the man humbly. 
And he went away, a little more easeful than when he 
had come. 

The forest has many voices. A good deal was whis- 
pered and told before Joseph Silvis came again to Ann’s 
father. ‘‘I can’t seem to stand it here, now that Han- 
nah’s gone. You won’t mind if I leave? There’s a new 
mill over on Finn’s Creek where Lonnie’s husband’s go- 
ing to work. Over there I won’t see them around.’’ 

‘*You’d better go, I guess,’’ said Ann’s father regret- 
fully. ‘‘You’ll be rid of them there.’’ 
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So the forest swallowed up Joseph Silvis and his fam- 
ily ; and the voices shriveled away when there was no one 
to listen to them. But the name of Hannah Silvis was 
long remembered because twelve pallbearers had carried 
her casket a whole mile from the little house in the woods 
to the Presbyterian church where the minister had 
preached a special sermon in her honor. 





J UGGLERS 
By Martz ve L. WELCH 


Many will swing the two-edged sword of life 
To wound and suffer wounds in gallant struggling; 
And some will sheathe the sword, evading strife; 
And some will use it for bare-handed juggling. 
Great are the serious swordsmen, they who hold 
That joy is only found in valor’s testing; 
Safe are the men who muffle their swords in gold; 
Strange, those whose blades serve but to sharpen jest- 
ing. 


Those are the jugglers; you will find them grinning 
Under the lights, filling the place with chatter, 
Highly elated by their mad swords’ spinning. 
If, at some slip, a drop of blood should spatter, 
(Of all the colors scarlet is most gay) 
‘*Only the hands are hurt,’’ the jugglers say. 








BRIEF REVIEWS 


Great Short Stories of the World, edited by Barrett H. Ciark 
and Maxim Lieser. (McBride, $5.00.) Let me say first that 
this big collection of 177 tales from thirty-seven nations and 
thirty-three centuries of history is one that will interest any 
student of comparative literature and any student of short 
fiction. Its thousand pages and more are a kind of anthological 
marvel. 

Never was critic satisfied with the work of any anthologist, 
however, and I have one objection that I must voice. A col- 
lection as broad as this should at least have been limited to 
complete prose tales. The story of Grendel’s raid from Beowulf 
is not complete except as an episode in any epic poem or novel 
may have a certain completeness, and it is not prose in the 
original. The editors have sinned very seldom in the matter 
of completeness, but they levy upon verse a number of times. 
They seem to feel that if the translation is in prose they may 
regard the pieces as prose tales. It might be objected also 
that comparatively few of these 177 tales are masterpieces, 
and that too much attention, relatively, is given to countries 
which have done little with the short story; but we must take 
this volume for what it is—an exhibit in comparative litera- 
ture. As such it is very interesting. 

Also it is a well-made book. 

F. L. M. 


Cuckoo, by Douatas Gouprine. (McBride, $2.00). I assert 
that I began this book with no more prejudice, due to the title 
and the jacket, than was inevitable. But after twenty-eight 
pages of incredibly naive and inept narration, making clear 
most of all the fact that Mr. Douglas Goldring regards clever- 
ness as the highest literary virture, I encounter this passage: 
‘In addition to the human beings there was a temperamental 
hen which lived on the meat-safe, just inside the front door of 
the house. It [sic] was a white hen, with a knowing eye and 
the most uncivilized personal habits. Every morning it gave 
tongue. Piercing screams of joy and pride reverberated through 
the house, but it was never an egg which Charlotte had de- 
posited. She took pleasure only in evil-doing, and as Pina, the 
cook, observed, if she would not lay she deserved to stew. 
Pina’s daughter Margarita was usually somewhere about thé 
premises, helping her mother, also Pina’s friend Ernesto, a 
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young man with at least a thousand flashing white teeth and 
any number of blazing black eyes.’’— At this point I desist. 

Yet it is my duty to review the book, and that means telling 
my readers what kind of a book it is. I try page 163: ‘‘She 
hung limply in his embrace, her breasts pressed against him, 
her lips crushed and mastered by his mouth. Time seemed 
to stand still.’’” By page 180, as could be expected, we have: 
‘‘She went obediently, sat herself on his big knees and put 
her thin arms around his neck and kissed him. At last, with 
a satisfied sigh, he put his arm under her knees and lifted her 
up as if she had been a baby. She asked no questions and made 
no protests, and was carried, content and unresisting, up the 
stone staircase.’’ So it is that kind of a book. 

To make sure, I read the last chapter. I find that every- 
body is marrying everybody else, with Victorian thoroughness. 
Nobody is forgotten. So it is that kind of a book, too. 

A little research convinces me that the bird who does the 
carrying (vide supra) is the one referred to as ‘‘Cuckoo’’, and 
that this is responsible for the title. 

Anyone who wishes to read it may have my copy. 

a» FF. 


Walt Whitman. (English Men of Letters Series.) By JOHN 
BattEy. (Maemillan, $1.25.) English interest in American 
literature is attested by the addition this year of two names — 
those of Melville and Whitman — to the series of critical studies 
known as the English Men of Letters. 

Of the two additions referred to, the Whitman is by far the 
better. Mr. Bailey shows himself a critic of perspicuity. It is a 
great relief to read a study of Whitman which does not begin by 
ranking him along with Homer and Dante. I cannot forget that 
Professor Weirick proposed Walt a year or two ago as a candi- 
date for the society of the ‘‘Olympians,’’ whom he named as 
Homer, Christ, Buddha, Sophocles, Socrates, Plato, Dante, 
Cervantes, and Shakespeare! Whitman was a great poet, but 
there is no need to get hysterical about it. Mr. Bailey is perhaps 
right in calling him ‘‘the most original genius America has yet 
produced.’’ 

The judicial tone of Mr. Bailey’s book, if sometimes a bit too 
magisterial, is justified by the fairness of the judgments. I 
think there is too much use of the terms ‘‘ignorant’’ and ‘‘illit- 
erate’’: it is another evidence of the tendency of the classically 
educated English critic to be contemptuous of a culture and 
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education different in kind from his own. A classical education 
would possibly have killed Whitman’s magnificent originality. 
True, his recorded conversations seem sometimes to betray 
strange ignorances. We have too many of these conversations, 
often quite superfluous and banal, as any man’s talk is outside 
of books; let us go to Whitman’s poems to find out whether he 
was ignorant or not. I think too that Mr. Bailey is not well 
fitted by training or temperament to appreciate free verse at its 
true value, though on the whole he does very well at it. He is 
surely wrong in arguing, from Mr. Untermeyer’s showing of the 
decline in the amount of free verse since 1920, that ‘‘ ‘these 
States,’ to whose future poets Whitman appealed so confidently, 
have rejected his anti-metrical doctrine.’’ ‘‘These States’’ never 
accepted it, and they have never rejected it. The average reader 
has paid little attention to free verse. The critics have now 
generally accepted much of Whitman, and many of them admire 
Sandburg. Verse is certainly much freer in 1926 than it was in 
1855, whatever Whitman’s influence; and most of us think 
Whitman had much to do with the freeing process. 

But this is a good book — an excellent introduction to Whit- 
man. F. L. M. 


Tilith, by Grorce STERLING, with an Introduction by THEODORE 
Dreiser. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

My respect for the poetry of George Sterling grows with the 
reading of his dramatic poem, Lilith. Dreiser’s suggestion that 
the piece be tried out on the stage must be negatived. The action 
is intermittent, the horseback incidents out of compass for the 
theatre; and the lyric descriptions of lake, mountain, and moon- 
light would be nullified by rivalry with the stage effects. As a 
dramatic poem the work is free from such demands. Substance, 
imagery, blank verse are of high quality. 

The characters are simple as symbols must be. I regret that 
Inlith is made to avow a devil as her master; she can work her 
own spells. Indeed, after the opening act we hear no more of 
this fiend. Emphasis in the poem lies on the joy of the lures of 
Lilith, ‘‘the absolute of beauty, love, and desire.’’ And yet, 
Tancred, ‘‘the unquenchable optimism or deluded faith of the 
world,’’ is the main figure. The phrases are quoted from Drei- 
ser. Tancred dies on the rack, a victim of bigotry and vested 
rights. The final incident is magnificent in irony. The stage is 
occupied by a troubadour and his sweetheart: against groan 
after groan of the tortured Tancred they stop their ears and 
seek the delights of love. 
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From those passages in which Tancred anticipates death I 
quote: 


Tancred 
And though the last wind drive along the world 
The foam of granite and the dust of seas, 
The dust in man hath lived and loved. 

Thlith 

And cried 

In agony! Ah, miserable life, 
Lured by a hundred lusts and dogged by sad 
Satiety! Blind pilgrim of the years, 
With pain for shadow! Turn thee from the sun, 
And rest! How very quickly thou art gone, 
Smoke of the moth’s burnt wing! 


I presume that all the lines about death stand in the version 
printed in 1919. But now that the poet has ended his own life 
the words fall with another emphasis. EK. F. P. 
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